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Ralph Hodgson Again 

a narrative poem, rather obscure because of the literary 

language and inversions. In The Last Blackbird, teo, we 

find this outworn poetic phrasing: 

My head was tired ; I had no mind to think 
Of Beauty wronged and none to give redress: 
I got me to a place where linnets drink 
And lizards go in ferny loveliness. 

A blackbird sang, so down I fell ; meseemed, 
Soothed by. his note, I closed a drowsy lid ; 
And I was ventured on a dream — I dreamed 
One stood and questioned me how linnets did. 

And straight I knew who thus in angel guise 
Would have my news — some trick of lip or brow 
Guessed me her rank; I said not otherwise 
Than ill indeed it went with linnets now. 

Would we confine modern architecture to English Gothic? 
Or if we take exception to contemporary copies of English 
Gothic, should it be inferred that we therefore have no ap- 
preciation of the original? 

The shorter poems in this book, as in the first, are the 
best. Thrown, Hammers, Beauty Sprite and The Rose 
have the brevity, the directness, the swift vivid touch typical 
of Mr. Hodgson's most distinctive work. But one who 
wishes to know Mr. Hodgson at his best will have to return 
to the Poems. A. C. H. 

IRISH EARTH 

Earth of Cualann, by Joseph Campbell, With Twenty-one 
Designs by the Author. Maunsel and Co., Ltd., Dublin. 
In A Gilly of Christ and The Mountain^ Singer, Mr. 

Campbell contributed some very beautiful lyrics to the Irish 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Renaissance, lyrics which seem to me to have more in- 
dividuality and spontaneity than this group of poems in 
unrhymed cadence, many of them with a touch of Biblical 
solemnity and phrasing. Readers of Poetry will recall The 
Stranger, At Dawn and At Samhain, published in this mag- 
azine. In these, as in the other poems in this book, one 
feels a fine sense of quantitative rhythm, a sure sense of the 
musical phrase; but the image is seldom inevitable, it re- 
mains rather as a sort of suspended simile — the two parts do 
not quite knit: 

The days of my life 
Come and go. 

One is a black valley, 

Rising to blue goat-parks 

On the crowns of distant hills. 

1 hear the falling of water 

And the whisper of ferns' tongues, 

And, still more, I hear 

The silence. 

In the following complete poem, the scene is set, but nothing 
really happens: 

How still the night! 

The air, a fragrance fallen from unseen wings; 

The pine-trunks, stones of some dark and secret temple; 

Venus, a lantern burning without flame. 

But my soul is not still. 

The wind blows bitterly; 

The pines groan on their rock-nourished roots; 

The stars are blotted out. 

In a word, the poems seem to promise more than is really 

concealed in their depths. The manner is grave, measured 

and assured, even solemn; and one is led to expect more 
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Irish Earth 

than one receives. It may be, of course, that I do not possess 
the key to some secret understanding. At any rate, whether 
the fault be mine or the poet's, I remain unsatisfied. 

A. C. H 

THE MUSE OF COMPLIMENT 

The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman, edited, with an 
Introduction, by Clinton Scollard. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Here is my old friend Frank Dempster Sherman proudly 
set forth in an edition de luxe. Poet and professor of mathe- 
matics, he was as genial as he was versatile, and all who had 
ever known him grieved when they heard of his death over 
a year ago. He was only fifty-six years old when the sum- 
mons came. 

He was very modest about his poetry. "I have dollars 
for Milton or Shelley, but none for Sherman," he replied to 
a publisher who had suggested that he pay for printing one 
of his early books. And once he said to me: "If I keep 
my hand in, my technique in order,, some day I may be 
lucky enough to write a song that will live. And that's 
worth working for all one's life — one song that will live." 
Or, as he rhymed it later, in Desire: 

Of all the threads of rhyme 
Which I have spun 
I shall' be glad if Time 
Save only one. 

And I would have each word 
To joy belong — 
A lyric like a bird 
Whose soul is song. 
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